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PETES 
ANNUAL REPORT 


pe Executive Committee of the State Normal 
School. 


TO THE LEGISLATURE. 


uant to the provisions of the act, chap. 311 of the 
of 1844, the undersigned have the honor to transmit 
nnual Report of the Executive Committee of the 
Normal School, which has been received and ap- 

of, and which contains a full statement of the re- 
and expenditures under the same act during the 














ear, in pursuance of appropriations made by law. 


CHRISTOPHER MORGAN. 

Superintendent cf Common Schools. 
PETER- WENDELL, 

Chancellor of the University, in behalf 
of the Regents. 

ny, Jan. 11, 1849. 


REPORT. 
he State Superintendent of Common Schools, and 
| Regents of the University of New-York: 
e Executive Committee of the State Normal School 
ECTFULLY Report: 


® last report which was presented to your honorable 
bears date December 13, 1847. Shortly after the 
experienced a severe loss in the death of its prin- 
jj David Perkins Page, Esquire. The committee 
jjnot say much in regard to tke laborious and success- 
iprvices of this qeones for, it is believed that 

services are duly appreciated by you. It may be 
however, to make mention of them, for thus the 
brincipa) of the school may serve as an exam le to 
pachers of theState. One of the prominent excellen- 
is of Mr. Paige was his remarkable self-possession. 
e he was quick in noticing an intentional insult, still 





















e could under any circumstances, move him to dis- 
ithe least ebullition of anger. Thus he was prepared 
bvern others; for no one cas govern a school who 
pt govern himself. Mr. Page never called his stu- 
p dolts, or blockheads, or fools; and none of the pu- 
bf the Normal School had reason to complain of him, 
anifesting impatience on account of their slowness or 
itude to learn. Sloth he would repreve; but the 
h of small capacity was regarded as deserving com- 


room, and hence he entertained uo chimerical schemes- 
Himself a practical man, and possessing the experience 
of twenty years’ teaching, all his suggestions in —— 
to the management of a school were practicable: and the 
committee, very svon after his appointment, formed the 
opinion of him—which they never altered—that he was 
a safe man, and that his judgment in regard to educational 
matters could be or on. In eddition to all this, he 
was a loborious teacher. Regarding his office as the most 
honorable and important which any person could occupy, 
he never grew weary of his work: fatigued he often was 
by his severe labors, but the consciousness of doing right 
not ouly sustained him, but caused his flagging powers to 
rally, and he returned to his pleasant toil, refreshed and 
buoyant, as if his crushing cares were a light and easy 
burden. 
It would be easy to say much more in praise of Mr. 
Page, but itis not the province of the committee to write 
his eulogium—thus much duty to the dead required them 
to say; and thus much duty to the living also requires, 
for in the late principal of the Normal School, teachers 
have an example worthy of their imitation. 
In selecting a new principal, the committee felt that 
they had an important duty to perform, and yet it was 
not a difficult duty, for within twelve days after the death 
of Mr. Page, George R. Perkins, Esq., was unanimously 
elected his successor. 
From the first opening of the school, Mr. Perkins had 
filled the Professorship of Mathematics, and had most dili- 
gently co-operated with the committee in forming and exe- 
cuting the plans of the school. Besides, they had enjoyed 
an intimate acquaintanceship with him for about three 
years; they had seen him in the school room, by the fire- 
side, and in the street, and their knowledge of him caused 
his unanimous appointment, and now after the lapse of a 
year, the committee are happy to add, that they have 
never repented of their selection. 

The following is a list of the names and duties of the 
present corps of instructors. 


Geerge R. Perkins, A. M., 

Principal and Professor of Mathematics. 
William F. Phelps, 

Permanent Teacher of Experimental School. 
Darwin G. Eaton, 

Teacher of Mathematics, §c. 
Sumner C. Webb, 

Teacher of Arithmetic, &c. 
Silas T. Bowen, 

Teacher of Grammar, Mathematics, &c. 
William W. Clark, 

Teacher of Natural Philosophy and Chemistrg. 
Truman H. Bowen, 

Teacher of Vocal Music, &c. 
Elizabeth C. Hance, 

Teacher of Reading and Geography. 
Ann Maria Ostrom, 

Teacher of Drawing. 


Upon the transference of Mr. Perkins to the principal- 
ship, no addition was made to the number of instructors, 
but a considerable increase of duties was imposed upon 
the teachers; and the committee are happy to state, that 
their wishes in this respect were cheerfully acceded to, 





ration, afid he always received a larger share of at- 
on, 
Page was nota mere theorist in regard to educa- 


“he d learned the wants of a school in the school- 





and the duties imposed have been faithfully performed. 
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The arrangements of the institution remain substantially | Onondaga, ......... 18 17 35 
the same as at the date of the last report, a few changew| Orange, .........-. 11 14 25 
have, however, been made, which will now be mentioned. | Ontario, ..... cones OR 6 18 
One change ny been; the introduction of “ Wayland’s whieh aden soccer rB-ve 8. 
Elements of Moral Science, be ral as a text book. DME, cheapeccice 17 6 |! 13 
Méral Philosophy had been previously taught by lectures | Of@ego,:............ 16 9 | 25 
alone, but it was found that mere eral instruction was not | Putnam, ........... 5 ° 5 
sufficient te give the student definite ideas upon the all} Queens, .......... 5 1 6 
important subject of man’s moral relations; a text-beok | Rensselaer, ........ . it Q2 33 
‘was therefore introduced, to which the lectures of the | Richmond, ......... 2 0 2 
teacher will hereafter be subsidiary. Another change | Rockland, ......... 5 0 5 
hasbeen the arrangement of the course vf to suit} Saratoga; veeweeises 7 14 21 
the division of the students into classes. The scheol is | Schenectady,....-... 4 5 . 2 
divided into three classes, called Junior, Middle and Se- | Schoharie, .......-.. 6 10 16 
nior, and each s has now its own appropriate studies, | Seneca, ........--. 6 3 ~ © 
which are’ taken up at a fixed timé, and which follow | 8t. Lawrence,.,.... 10 Qo H 2 
each other according to a fixed order. This change is| Steuben, ........-. 13 9 a 
fond to be of decided advantage; there is now a'time | Suffolk, ........ a 6’ 45° 
fot every study, but before this arrangement was made,'| Sullivan, ......... 9 1 10 
the studies were left somewhat to convenience, and each | Tioga,....--......- 3 3° 5 
did not receive the measure of attention which it deserved. | Tompkins, ......... 15 ‘3: 48 
For a list of ‘the studies pursued in each divsion, and | Ulster, .........-.. 12 2 14 
also of the text books, see Appendix (A.) Warren, .......625 6.’ 6* 12 
' STATISTICS.. — eocsece 1 4 - po 
The school began its ninth term on the first of Nevem- Wortctresten 5 imitans fib 4 6! 10 
ber. The following table will show the number of stu-} weoming |... **. 10 ee 15 
dents in each term, and also the sex and number of the te 3 siiibeclalad 4 3 9 
d tes. p eeeeeereeeees 
. ata oa pS eer | 384 908 
Jet. Winter,. oe bir. ny 4 ie. ~—_ ’ —_ In addition to the above, the executive committee haye 
2d. Bumimer,...... 185 29 5 34 —— eight males and thirty-six females, making in 
ad Wiziter,....... 197 32 15 47 = se! oeery who have enjoyed the advantages of the 
° Summer @eeesees Pp ) . . 
5th. Winter, a soe a co ed . In appointing these forty-four persons, it will be noticed, 
6th. Summer, ..... 221 37 97 64 | that the committee have departed frem:the rule which 
7th: Winter, ....... 198 95 95 50 | was made by themselves, and a seer by the Regents, 
8th. Summer, ..... 208 17 99 46 | Thisrulelimits the number of pupils, whe may at any one 
91h. Present term... 175 time be admitted to the school, to 256; each county hayv- 
2 [gr ian oh ae __._ | ing the privilege of sending twice as many students as it 
Total,..ese.. 1665 204 146 350 | bas members. in the assembly: this rule furthermore en- 


The iollowing table will show the total number and 
sex :of the pupils sent to the school from the different 
Fr 77 eae the first epening of the school, December 

ba. . 


Gousrr, Male. Female.. Total from county, 
Albany,, tewvoeeccee 12 28 . 40. 
Allegany, Seeeeteone 6 4 10 ‘ 
Broome):sen-e» emeee 4 4 6 
Cattaraugus, ......, 7 1 8 
Cayuga, wrecies een 16 3) 21 
Chautauque, ....... 9 4 13 
Chemung, .......- . 6 2 S 
Chenanga ,..,.c.0. 10 5 15 
Clinton, ........ uae oO 2 sri 
Columbia,, «.+.+5+++ 8 10 7 18 
Cortland, -......... 6 6 12 
Delaware, ......-... 9 _§ 14 
Datchess, Leeetences eg , 10 21 

ie, eevee ee¢eeeeee 10 9 19 4 
Wasex, -.cccccccvece 6 3 9 
Prankli ‘*centsenee 4 . 0 4 
Fulton, nh ior alegre 3 : ~~ 

> @eer epeete & 13 
po. | aa ora 11 8 19 
Hamilton, eeeeee cscs 1 . 6 1 
Merkimer, ere eeeese 8 5 13 
Jefferson, epee revcee 17 : 6 23 
Kings, ...+seseecene 3 5 8 
eeeeasseeerer> : ; 2 

ivi ey ceoeeesce 5 
en 13 10 . 23 
Mob¥O6, S65... 8 oe. 16 oy 12 : 28 

peeeoces “ 6 14 

ow- Fesedktocts 31° 32 63 
ra; Cosodeccece il 3 14 
eces onde Geis 17° R 29 


trusts the selection of pupils to the county and town su- 
perintendents in each county;.the following direction, 
among others, being given, to. gavern them in making ap- 
a “That the appointments in each gounty should 
e made at a meeting of the county and town superintend- 
ents, called by the county superintendent for that pur- 
pose.” This daty, the committee take pleasure in stating, 
was always most cheerfully and ‘faithfully performed by 
the above named ‘officers. At the close: vf-each term of 
the school, the State Superintendent was accustomed to 
send a circular to each county superintendent, informing 
him of the number of vacancies, whlch it would be ne- 
cessary td’ fill, ‘anc wpon'the*réceipt '6f the’ same, the 
county superintendents immediately called ameeting and 
examined the-applicants who” presented themselves.— 
But'they did more thar ‘this ; they made diligeut inqui- 
ties in their respeetive: countiesfér'suitable ‘persons, and 
having -found thém, tried te induce them: to-avail them- 
selves of the advantages: of the School. ‘ By this ‘means, 
the representation of thé counties ‘was kept wp; and ‘it 
may be edded;: they were’ es. by the most sui- 
table persons that could be obtained.’ It is-also nothing 
bat justice-to say still farther,‘ thatthe duty of seeking 
out and selecting such’suitable persons was mainly,: if not 
entirely dischar by the courity superintendents; the 
town superintendents seldom doing more than attending 
the meeting and giving a vote. habe 
From a knewledge of these facts, the committee te 
— with deep anxiety the debates of the - Legislature 
‘regard to the county superintendency, and when these 
debates were ended by the abolishment of the .office, 
they were seriously apprehensive, that the change would 
be very detrimental to the’ Normal School. - com- 
mittee regret to add that these apprehensions have bees 
— to be well greunded, for the number of the stu- 
ents in the Normal School has most sensibly diminished 





since the county superintendents went--out of office.— 
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That the Regents may have the facts in the case fully pre- 
sented to their view, the following table is subjoined, 
which will show the actual state of the school since the 
county superintendency was abolished. The first column 
of figures shows the number of students which each coun- 
ty has aright to send to the school. The second gives the 
number which were in the school from each county during 
the term beginning May, 1848. The third gives the num- 
ber of empty seats in each county during the same term. 
The fourth gives the number of students trom each coun- 
ty, who are now in the school, the term having begun 
November last, and the fifth gives the vacant seats: 

No. of pupils 

each county Term beginning Term beginning 


is entitled to May, 1843. Nov., 1548. 


COUNTIES. send. 


, No. sent. Vac’s, No. sent. Vac’s 
RINGS vredancsiis 
Allegany, ....... 
BOO. 3.544 ooo 
Cattaraugus, cocces 
Cayuga, vrcccccees 
Chautauque, ...... 
Chemung, ......-.. 
Chenango,........ 
COMO as occ ie 
Columbia, ....... ; 
Coreand, -.....<.. 
Delaware, ....... 
Dutchess,.....  .. 
i ee 
oe TEE 
ee 
Fulton,... 
Genesee, ...,..... 
GPOBMB, os cccice, 
Hamilton, ........ 
Herkimer, ........ 
Jefferson, 
RIMS, oc cece. 
ee eee 
Livingston, ....... 
PE, onesie. a0 
na 
ontgomery, ..... 
ene. eae 
Niagara, NS eae 
co a ee 
Onondaga,........ 
Ontario, 
WEED hac kece cous 
Orleans, ... 
| ee 
Eo ascken ces 
Oa 
QOS, coe es 
Rensselaer, ....... 
Richmond,...... . 
Rockland, ........ 
Saratoga,..... ... 
Schenectady, ..... 
Schoharie, ........ 
SE cthane sie 
8t. Lawrence,.... . 
8teuben, 


i 
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Seltivan, Bie-e eoier0i0.6 
. rn 
Tompkins, ...,... 
ana 
ST dnies hones 
Washington, ...... 
rr 
Westchester,...... 
Wyoming, eeeeeeee 
Yates, eee Seeereence 
256 202 57 134 122 
From a careful examinatian of these tables, it will be 
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seen, that the school has experienced a serious diminution 
in the number of its students. In the eighth term, which 
was the first after the county superintendents went out 
of office, there were fifty-seven vacant seats, and at the 
beginning of the present term, the school lacked one 
hundred and twenty-two of having a full represeatation 
from the counties. In the eighth term, twenty-six 
counties were partially represented, four had no repre- 
sentation, and twenty-nine were fully represented. In 
the ninth (the present) term, thirty-five are partially re- 
presented, eleven have no represention, and but thirteen 
are fully represented. 

In view of these facts, the question may very properly 
be asked, what is the cause of this diminution? If the 
committee are called upon to answer the inquiry, they 
will say, that it is the firm and settled conviction of their 
minds, that it arises from the want of the faithfal, foste- 
ring care of the county superintendents, and that the 
n.rmal school cannot answer its designed end, unless 
there be in each county some competent and efficient su- 
pervising and auxiliary agency. That the diminution has 
not been caused by any loss of the public confidence in 
the school is manifest, first, from the often repeated ex- 
pressions of favor which have been made to the committee 
and teachers by respectable citizens residing in every part 
of the state; and secondly, from the communications, 
which have been received by the committee and teachers, 
from persons, inquiring how they may secure appoint- 
ments and avail themselves of the advantages of the 
school. There is, indeed, no reason to doubt, that there 
are now a hundred persons living in the different counties 
of the state, who would have been registered as students 
in the normal schoel, had the office of county superin- 
tendent been continued. 

It is a duty, which the committee owe to themselves 
to state still further, that in as much as they had anticipa- 
ted this diminution, they used every precaution and exer- 
ted all their energy to prevent it. A circular was pre- 
pared and printed, which was signed by the State Supe- 
rintendent, and sent to every town superintendent in the 
state, urging the calling of a meeting for the examination 
of applicants. But in as much as the names of these offi- 
cers were not known, the circulars had to be addressed 
“to the town superintendent,” &c., and hence there is 
reason to fear that a large number of the circulars never 
reached the hands of those for whom they were intended. 
But whether the circulars were received or not, this is an 
undoubted fact, that in many counties no meeting of the 
town superintendents was held; and where they were 
held, few, and in some cases, no applicants appeared. 
And yet from some of these counties, letters have been 
received from persons asking to be admitted to the school. 
From these facts, the committee feel warranted in conclu- 
ding, that the diminution, in the number of students, has 
been caused by the want of the faithful guardianship of 
the connty superintendents. 

Under these circumstances, the committee were obliged 
te depart somewhat frum the former rule of selection, 
and since the town officers failed to appoint, the committee 
have admitted to the school all suitable persons, residents 
of the state, who have applied to them; such applicants 
having been in every case examined, and a a 
pledge, that they would devote themselves to the work 
of teaching common schools, The number of persons 
thus appointed, were six during the eighth term, and 
forty-one during the present term. Several others, upon 
examination were found —— and rejected, taus 
being subjected to much trouble, expense and mortifica- 
tion, the greater part of which might have been avoided, 
if the meetings of the town superintendents had been 
held in every county. 


Library and Apparatus. 
There are at nt seven hundred and forty-five vo- 


lumes in the miscellaneous library, showing an increase 
of thirteen volumes since last report. The text bvok, li- 


brary numbers six thousand one hundred and thirteen yo- 
lumes, showing an increase of four hundred and, three, 
volumes since last report. 
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Jo additions of any importance have been made to the 
philosophical and chemical apparatus. 
Experimental School. 

In the experimental school there are seventy pupils, 
between the ages of six and sixteen years, of whom 
thirty-five are free pupils. The others pay for their tui- 
tion $20 a year. This school gives the senior class of the 
Normal Scheol an opportunity of learning and practisin 
the best modes of instruction and government. In re dj 
to this school, the committee have nothing to add to the 
very full report of it, which was given last year 

In closing this report, the committee would embrace 
the opportunity of reiterating the expression of their con- 

fidence in the normal school. After the lapse of another 
year, they are happy to say that nothing has occurred to 
diminish confidence in the system, but on the contrary, 
much has come under their observation, which has served 
to deepen former impressions of the absolute necessity of 
the normal school to give completeness and efficiency to 
our common school system. 

By an act of the Legislature, passed April 12, 1848, 
chapter 318, entitled “ An act for the permanent establish- 
ment of the Normal School,” the Legislature appropriated 
the sum of fifteen thousand dollars, for * the erection of a 
suitable building for the accommodation of the State Nor 
mal School.” The second section of that act is as follows: 

“ The said building shall be erected under the direction 
of the executive committee of the school, upon the 
ground owned by the state, and lying in the rear of the 
Geological Rooms.” 

In accordanee with this act, the committee immediately 
began their arrangements for the erection of said building. 
Their first business was, to obtain, from the corporation 
of the city of Albany, a release of their right to the lot 
upon which the Legislature had ordered that the building 
should be erected. This was accomplished without diffi- 
culty, the corporation cheerfully executing the necessary 
release. It is also due to the corporation of Albany to 
say, that they have always been ready to accede to every 
wish of the committee in reference to the school. Since 
the establishment of the school, the city of Albany has 
expended over $8,000 for it. They have paid $5,000 for 
the rent of the present school building, and the release 
of the lot in the rear of the Geological Rooms, involved 
the city in an expense of over $3,000 in the purchase of 
a new site for the engime house, and the erection of a 
building. They have also contributed $500 to the repairs 
and fitting up of the present school building. 

The plans for the building next demanded attention 
This duty called for much observation, consultation and 
thought, and at length the committee resolved on a plan 
of building, which they thought suitable to the wants of 
the school. But upon advertising for proposals, the com- 

Mittee, to their surprise, found that the appropriation 
would be wholly insufficient. This threw them into a 
great difficulty ; for they did not feel themselves at liberty 
to enter intu a contract, which would involve the state in 
a much larger debt than was contemplated by the act, nor 
did ~~ wish to put up a building which would be wholly 
unsuitable. Under these circumstances they did that 
which seemed to them just and proper, and their action 
will be best andemned by giving ene or two extracts 
— the contract which they have made with the buil- 
ers 


“The said building shall be so far completed that it 
can be used for the purpose of keeping a school therein, 
according to the specifications aforesaid, and hereto an- 
nexed and oe and drawings aforesaid, on or before 
the first day of July next for the sum of fifteen thousand 
dollars to be paid as hereinafter specified.” 

‘‘And whereas, it is understood by and between the 
soar to this agreement, that the said building is not to 

© fully and completely finished according to the an- 
nexed specifications, and said plans and drawings for the 
sum of $15,000, but is only to be so far finished for that 
sum, that it can be used fer the purpose of teaching a 
s¢hool therein, and to the extent hereinafter specified ; to 


promise and e to and with the ies of the second 
part, that if the Legislature sha'l hereafter appropriate 
the further sum of seven thousand and five hundred dol- 
lars for the purpose of having said building fully and com- 
pletely finished. and shall put that sum at the disposal of 
the parties of the first part, as such executive committee, 
for that purpose, then and in such case, the parties of the 
second part, covenant, promise and agree to and with the 
parties of the first part, to fully and a. finish in 
every respect and particular, the said building accordin 
to the annexed specifications and the aforesaid plans an 
drawings, and to do and complete said work within six 
months after said appropriation shall be made.” 

In this contract i are two points to which the cem- 
mittee would direct the attention of the State Superinten- 
dent and Regents. 
1st. If the Legislature should be unwilling to grant any 
further appropriation, the school can be kept in the new 
building. though the arrangements will be very far from 
commodious. : 
2d. If the additional $7,500 be granted by the Legisla- 
ture, the full and complete finishing which the contract 
speaks of, is not the rendering the building what it ought 
to be, but the mere fulfilling the terms of the specifica- 
tions. Now the specifications, upon which this contract 
was made, were drawn up with the thought ever present 
to the mind that even some necessary things must be left 
out, that the Legislature might not feel themselves requir- 
ed to appropriate, or to speak more correctly, that the ex- 
ecutive committee might not do a dishonorable action. 
The Committee feel no little inward satisfaction in say- 
ing, that if the Legislature should feel indisposed to make 
any further appropriation, the committee have done no- 
thing which wil! Salle them from acting according to 
their wisdom and pleasure. But atthe same time, the 
cannot for a moment believe, that the sum will be denie f 
which will render the Normal School a lasting blessing tu 
the State of New-York. : 

If it should be inquired of the Committee, how large 
an additional sum would be needed to make the building, 
what in the opinion of the Committee, it ought to be; they 
would answer that an addition of $10,000 to the original 
appropriation will be sufficient It may be proper to add 
that a further appropriation will be needed for the furnish- 
ing of the school rooms; for this purpose the unexpended 
remainder of the sum appropriated in 1844 for “the estab- 
lishment of the Normal School” will be more than suffi- 
cient; the committee would therefore ask that they be al- 
lowed to draw as much of that fund as shall be necessary. 

Of the $15,000 appropriated for the erection of the new 
building, $9,000 have been drawn from the Treasury and 
paid to the contractors. ; 

A statement of the receipts and expenditures for the 
suppert of the school from Sept. 30, 1847 to Sept. 30, 
1848 is herewith submitted, and the vouchers for every 
item are in the possession of the Committee. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

Albany Jan. 8, 1849. 

GIDEON HAWLEY, 
WM. H. CAMPBBLL, 
H. BLEECKER. 


I concur in the above report. 


CHRISTOPHER MORGAN,’ 
Supt. of Com. Schools. 





Free Schools in the Town of Niagara.—The Journal of 
Education for Upper Canada says: Ata late public meet- 
ing called by the President of the Corporaiion, it was 
decided, after a good deal of discussion, by a majority 
of the rate payers present, to continue the system of free 
Schools, at not petition the Legislature for the re-esta- 
blishment of the old rate-bill system. 





A Normal College for Wales is about, to be erected at 
Swansen. Forty designs for the new building were sub- 
mitted to the Committee, and at the last meeting it was 
unanimously resolved to adopt the one sent in by Messrs. 





accomplish that purpose, the parties of the first part 


Fuller and Gingell, architects, of Bristol.—[ London Neus. 
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OF THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 


—————————— 


REPORT 


Of the County Superintendent of Common Schools of the 
, City of New-York, 


To the HON. CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 


In compliance with the requirements of law, the fol- 
lowing statements and report have been carefully tr ; 
embracing in the opinion of the undersigned, all such 
historical facts and statistics as are necessary to be com- 
municated to the Superintendent of Common Schools. 

The undersigned was appointed to the office of County 
Superintendent of Common Schools for the City and 
County of New-York, on the Sth day of December, 1847, 
and immediately entered upon the duties of the office; 
and, with as much expedition as was consistent with a 
faithful discharge of duty, went through and examined 
the whole 186 Schools and Departments subject to official 
visitation in this city. 

It will be within the knowledge of the Superietendent, 
that it was omitted to be stated, in the summary of the 
School laws published by the department, that New-York 
was made an exception to the general application of the 
Law abolishing the office of County Superintendent ; and, 
so far as this County is concerned, the law is the same as 
it was before the passage of that act. 

The anomalous and complex character of the School 
organization of this City, made such an officer necessa 
in this City, while in the opinion of the legislature, it 
might be abolished without public detriment in the other 
counties of the State. It seems proper, therefore, under 
these circumstances, that the undersigned should go some- 
what into particulars with regard to the several classes of 
Schools in this City which participate in the School Fund 
of the State. 

The Schools of this City, in which instruction is free, 
may be classified as follows, viz: the Warp Scuoozs, 
the Purtrtc Scuoots, the Conporats Ssunoors, and the 
ASYLUMs. 

The City consists of Eighteen Wards; in each of which 
there are elected two”’Commissioners, and these constitute 
the Board of Edneation, to whose care is confided the 
local and municipal legislation, applicable to the Schools 
of the City. 

1. The Ward Schools are the product of this municipal 
legislation, there being no power elsewhere vested short 
of an act of the State legislature by which Common 
Schools can be established. These Ward Schools, being 
under the iinmediate management of the elected ward 
officers, seem to many a little nearer the people; and 
where they are judiciously located and properly managed, 
have enjoyed a high degree of popularity. When the pro- 
vata allowance of public money has been insufficient to 
meet their current expenses, the Board of Education have 
not hesitated to recommend such further appropriations 
as appeared to them right. These Schools are becoming 
numerous, In about twenty houses, with fifty-four de- 
partments, they have nearly 16,000 scholars. These 
Schools, whose existence commenced within the last 
seven years, under considerable opposition, have gone 
on prospering. Two or three of them are, in my judg- 
ment, unfortunately located, either where they were not 
needed, or where the neighborhood is unsuited to instruc- 
tion.. These will be sustained with difficulty. The pre- 
sent apportionment of $6.22 cts. per scholar, will not be 
sufficient to pay the teachers in these Schools. These 
Ward Schools are, in general, supplied with good teach- 
ers. There are, however, departments of instruction in 
which there are exceptions to this last remark; and there 
are instances both in these Schools and in others, in which 
the very lowest grade of acquirement that can be allowed 
to pass, is used in the subordinate places. This error of 
judgment, or this mistaken economy, is not of that fla- 
grant character which would sanction my official interpo- 
sition, further than that I should qualify the certificate of 
license, by inserting “ primary teacher,” or “ primary as- 
sistant.” The persons receiving these licenses being ad- 
judged barely competent to this subordinate station, while 
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they are incompetent to the due discharge of the duues 
of a principal teacher. I have licensed 160 persons dur- 
ing the year, and about one half of them have received 
certificates thus qualified. More teachers are allowed to 
the same number of scholars in these than the old Public 
Schools; and the teachers in the lower classes do not need 
high scholarship. The prejudice against the monitorial 
> avenge of instruction is so strong, that the Trustees of 

ese Schools do not allow it to be used in the primary 
department, where it really may be applied with advan- 
tage. These Schools are, in general, well conducted; 
and as these officers are emanations from the popular 
voice, = can hardly fail to enjoy advantages over 
schools differently constituted. 

About eight or nine years ago; singing was introduced 
by a few teachers into some of the Public Schools, which 
was barely tolerated at first, but which has so grown into 
public favor, that it seems now to be necessary to the 
success of a School. Many of the Ward Schools have 
improved upon this, and ioe made music a regular 
branch, to be taught systematically in their Schools. The 
time is probably not distant, when a knowledge of the 
science of music will be considered here as in the Ger- 
man States, a necessary part of a Common School Educa- 
tion Singing has had its influence in cultivating the taste, 
in softening and improving the manners ef the children, 
and thus making the government more mild and easy, 
and the attendance more punctual and cheerful. 

_2 The Public School Society's Schools, from their 
numbers and importance are entitled to an extended no- 
tice. They are under the charge of an incoporated §So- 
ciety, whose business is in the hands of one hundred 
Trustees, chosen annually, by gentlemen who have paid 
into the funds of the Society ten dollars each, to constitute 
themselves members of the Society. 

This Corporation, uader various circumstances and de- 
gress of importance, has existed far more than forty years; 
its Schools originally being purely Laneasterian. © ~ 

The prevailing opinion In this City was not in favor of 
Free Schools for the people generally, until within the 
last 15 or 18 years. This Society was at its organization 
much in advance of public sentiment. After a few years 
of benevolent effort on the part of this Society, the 
School system of this State went into operation: and. by 
a special enactment, the portion of this City in the School 
money, was allowed principally to this Seciety ; and the 
bounty of the State was dispensed by the |’ublic School 
Society as early as 1815. 

The private pay Schools of the City educated the 
middling classes, and indeed the mass of the youthful 
population of the City, up to about 1828 or 1830; until 
the Public Schools, having improved in character, and 
increased in numbers, became to a considerable extent, 
the Schools of the people. In 1829, the private Schools 
had in them 15,320, and the Corporate, Charity, and 
Public Schools, counted together, had but 8,632 scholars. 
Since that time, attention has been more turned to public 
instruction, and Free Schools have become more a matter 
of general interest. The People have demanded changes 
and improvements in the subjects to be taught, and in = 
manner of teaching, as well as in the organization of the 
Schools. These Schools were originally designed for the 
poor; and it was an object with the Society to do the 
good that conld be done, with the least possible expense. 
Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic, were taught mostly 
by Monitors, in one large room, with from 300 to 500 
scholars, with one Master and a Monitor of order. But 
even with these scanty means, much was accomplished 
with a class of people who would not, but for these 
means, have been taught at all; the imposing array of 
large numbers, and the almost military precision of the 
evolutions and government which were necessarily adopt 
ed in such Scheols, in which there were few teachers 
and many scholars gave them a popularity with the unini- 
tiated in the business of instruction beyond what they 
intrinsically deserved. The teachers were generally mer 
of considerable tact. There was system in their manage- 


ment, and although the course of instruction, which con- 
sisted of Reading, Writing. and common Arithmetic, was 
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exceedingly limited and defective, yet what there was of 
it, was good. The whole enterprise was one calculated 
to make strong drafts upon the public sympathy and ad- 
miration, because of the worthy purpose and the indefa- 
tigable toil and devotion of the benevolent founders and 
supervisors of so extending and beneficient an institution. 
In process of time, however, it became necessary, in 
compliance with public opinion, that Grammar, Geogra- 

hy, Astronomy, History, Algebra, and Geometry should 
be taught. These additional studies, even in the opinion 
of the friends of the original plan of monotorial instruc- 
tions,. rendered recitation rooms and assistant teachers 
necessary ; so that nearly all the great improvements that 
have been made in recent years, in the mode of conduc- 
ting and teaching in these Schools, are unequivocal retro- 
cessions from their original mode of teaching. That these 
schools are decidedly better for these changes, will not 
be doubted by any practical teacher. 

These two classes of Schools, the Ward and Public 
Schools, are now educating the majority of the children 
of this City, and the teachers and the Trustees of both are 
emulating each other in their assiduities and zeal, to pro- 
mote and extend the usefulness of their respective charges 
But rivalry and emulation in public instruction, are not 
without their countervailing objections. Bodies revolving 
in space, are liable, notwithstanding the nice adjustment 
of the celestial mechanism, to feel the disturbing influence 
of other similar bodies; so there are mutual perturbations 
produced upon two lines of Schools occupying the same 
space, whose movements are generated by separate and 

istinct powers. It cannot be otherwise in these Schools. 
Here, we have the Public School Society’s Schools,—with 
their venerated service, with their hundred Trustees, with 
their systematised organization, with their well trained 
teachers, and twenty thousand children in daily attend- 
ance,—exercising an influence which many honest and 
discreet men have thought ought not to be given to a cor- 
poration. Under this feeling, the Legislature have taken 
from them the right of extending or increasing their 
Schools,. and have vested this authority entirely with the 
Board of Education; and this Board have erected new 
School Houses, and established Ward Schools as fast as 
the public exigencies have required. 

These two School organizations appear to be rather in 
the attitude of rivals, or competitors for public favor; and 
all the evils incidental to rival and conflicting systems of 
instruction organized to occupy the same ground is too 
obvious to be denied. These School Districts, if we may 
use the word, interlocking with, and lapping over each 
other, having no determinate Geographical mits, must 
necessarily, occasion interference and annoyance between 
the different Schools. The Public School Society offers 
free education to the children of the whole City. The 
Ward Schools, as they are called, because the Schools of 
each Ward are under Trustees chosen by the Electors of 
the Ward, do not restrict themselves to the children of 
the Ward, but freely receive all that offer from every part 
af the City. 

Different books and different systems of government 
are in use in these several Boards of Trustees, and mo 
arrangements with regard to transfers or expulsions in 
general use. This state of things is in some instances 
perplexing, requiring the utmost forbearance and cour- 

on the part of the teachers, to make it tolerable. 
While moral gre Ry —— to » exerted for the 
accomplishment e papoose of government, the 
best means of meking it influential, sie eilaon rma the 
If @ echolar either from reason or from caprice, 





' is dissatisfied with one school, he may go to another, en- 


trely irrespective of geographieal lines, without any note 
of transfer, or discharge > rn his last echool. School dis- 
i is thus rendered a very delicate and often a difficult 
The common freedom of our republican land 

soon becomes the admiration and boast of our boys, and 
the liberty to do right is often construed into a license to 
do wrong. o not think of liberty with limitations. 


Hence the diftocitiee of enforaing restrictive laws, merely | infl 


by moral and preceptive means. refractory boy in- 
cure censure in school, but he finds sympathy where. 


nr ee 


He seeks change and exemption from carative discipline, 
by staying from his school, and perhaps by going to 
another. Change is sometimes for the best, and toc many 
obstacles ought not to be interposed; but a system of 
transfers ought to be in use, so that no one should run off 
from one school, and enter his name at another, witheut 
having a discharge from the first. This would relieve the 
teachers from many uncertainties about thcir returns, and 
make their disciplinary duties plainer and easier. 

3. But we proceed with some account of the other 
Schools. The Schools which are generally spoken of as 
Corporate Schools, are but few in number; and were, 
most of them, incorporated before the present School 
System was brought into operation. Their separate and 
corporate property and income are small, and they are 
for every purpose of usefulness, Common Schools; and 
therefore, fitly entitled to share in the School Fund of the 
State. They are all well managed; but it is questionable, 
in my mind, whether it would not be better that they 
should be given up to the Corporation, and brought under 
the Ward Officers, as Ward Common Schools. One of 
them, the Yorkville Public School, has so been given up 
during the past year; to the improvement of its condition, 
and to the satisfaction, I believe, ef all the parties con- 
cerned. 

Of those that remain of these Corporate Schools, [ 
mention, first, the Mechanic’s School, which, though it 
has 500 scholars, it has only about 60 who claim any privi- 
lege from the School Fund. We see no reason why this 
institution, under its present organization, does not put 
in its request to be ranked with the Academies, and re- 
ceive a portion of the Literary Fund. The other Corpo- 
rate Schools are the Harlem School, the Manhattanville 
School, the Hamilton Free Schools, and the three Schools 
for the Promotion of Education among Colored Children. 
In all these, there are not more than about 1000 scholars. 

4, Next, we have the Asylums. These are also Cor- 
porate Institutions; but as they board and support their 
scholars, I have chosen to give them a separate congide- 
ration in this report. They are, first, the Bloomingdale 
Orphan Asylum, containing 125 orphans. This is an old 
and well-managed institution, both as it regards the sus- 
tentation and instruction of the children committed to 
their care. 

The Leake and Watts Orphan House, is a magnificent 
endowment, and supports and educates about 185 child- 
ren, it is in the Twellth Ward, six miles from the City 
Hall. It is under wise supervision. In its present and 
prospective usefulness, it is mot exceeded by any other 
Asylum in this city. 

The Roman Catholic Orphan Asylum is not so well 
endowed with funds as the foregoing, and necessarily 
draws more upon the sympathies of its friends; affording 
a periodical, or perhaps a constant opportunity for the 
manifestation of that generous love that reflects its benefits 
upon any ee oe is exercised thereby. It is a 
highly meritorious charity. It is well managed, and has 
as many beneficiaries as it can well accommodate. They 
number 270, male and female. 

There is also the Colored Orphan Asylum, an excellent 
institution, managed by ladies; accommodating, clothing, 
feeding, and instructing 12@ colored orphans. 

The Protestant Half Orpham Asylum supports and 
educates 167 poor children, who have but one parent 
each, living. 

The Reman Cathelic Half Orphan Asylum has also 
children circumstanced like the last, to the number of 118. 

These two last Institutions are well managed, and em- 
ploy, for the instruction of the children, pious, amiable 
and qualified female teachers. 

The Institution fer the Blind has 125 pupils; and al- 
though most of them are beyond the school age, yet no 
one will question the propriety of allowing them to share 
in the Schoel Fund. 

The Scheols of the House of Refuge, which are eda- 
cating 280 boys, and 60 girls, are exerting a reformatory 

uence upon a class of juvenile delinquents, whose 
case would be almost without hope, but for the benefi- 








Cient interposition of this institution. 
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Tn-qll these, .igeluding the 666 children in. the Alms] To which Ladd, 5 per cent. per « ,since’45, 10,51 
House Schools, there jare about 2100 children. who are eo Cae ee ee 10,500 
orphans, .or halforphans, or abandoned by parents, who and 5 years old, not included 
eit support frony these. institutions, and in the above, ...- 0 ceeyersves 10,008 


are drawing, th : : 
enjoying ithe. benefit of Schoole which-are in part or 
wholly supported in-these institutions; by their respective 
portions of: the:Schoo}] money, _.:.. . 

The Government and discipline-in these Schools, is-so 
mild and éqttable‘as in general to deserve commendation. 
No’ instance ‘of “the: infliction -ef-severe or unreasonable 
punishment;as come te my knowledge during the whole 
year. Thé Schools are-most of them in good:order; and 
those Schvols are in getieral best géverned, where there 
is least intetference with the teacher's duties. Teachers 
who havé--learned to govern themselves can gevern 
children without severity; and persons who cannot gov- 
ern their oWn spirits, should never'‘be employed to 
teach anid ‘govern ‘children. ee 

The locatign ef a School. ‘The educating of children 
should be.in a pleasant place. The Schoo] omght te be 
made inviting and agreeable. Taste and refinement 
will not be cultivated with wyrun. in low and immoral 
neighborhoods, and parents should keep their children 
away from slaughter houses, and “melting houses, and 
other establishments, however lawful or necessary the 
may be, which are offensive to the senses. That is an ih 
judged and stinted economy, that locates a School in a 
bad or disagreeable neighborhood... 


School system of the City. When asked about the 
School system of the City, I hardly know where my 
answer heal begin. While the Public School Society 
were the predominating authority in the Free School or- 

anization, I could say that the Schoels were managed, 

y a voluntary association which had become an incorpo- 
rated body, and had undertaken to do what the people 
themselves ought to have done long before. That they 
had Committees, whose duty it was to attend to each sep- 
arate department of business. That they had a code of 
by-laws for their government, and that all things apper- 
taining to the duties to be performed, were written out 
and published. While these regulations were few and 
simple, and not in conflict with any others, they worked 
well. Teachers understood and observed them. A few 
controlling individuals, who were good common sense 
men, and like minded, having devised or adopted a sys- 
tem of instruction and government, it might be supposed, 
in a Society made up of gentlemen, brought together on 
the principle of the elective affinities. would go on har- 
moniously and beneficially te the community for years ; 
and so going on, might successfully accomplish their 
mission. Gentlemen taking an interest in education, have 
greatly increased in our midst; and there are many among 
us, who are unused to bering the educational matter, es- 
pecially, of the Common Schools, managed by, a corpor- 
tion. Prejudice is raised against corporations. The rights 
of the majority are agserted, The pyblic mind is roused 
tothe subject; and popular sentiment cannot he repressed 
and ought .not to be opposed, because the more the 

eople become interested in, or identified with, the 
Rchools, the more ul they. Bevepe Stati 

License ef Teachevs. Since 1 came into the office, I 
have examined and licensed 160 teachers. Many were 
females, intended for subordinate es, as assistants in 
Female Schools,: or.in. Pri -chools. Many of these 


have been licensed witheut having all the q ations 
deemed necessary for Principals of Schools; but in all 
such cases, the certificate has been qualified by the men- 


tion of the inferior station, in order that it might not be 
ased beyond the station for which the teacher was judged 


~ Declng foe pons, U bive made S64 visits tor inspect 
ing the year, ve C) visits for inspection 
cal enbinaton athaens . 


The following Statistics and Estimates will show some- 
thing of the coadition of the Schools, and of the proper- 
tion of children who attend School irregularly : 


Phe population of the City in 1845, .cscesseve. 371,223 
The number of children between 5 and 16, 2.2. 70,003 


And we have children between 4 and erasing 90,503 


But the number reported as haying been taught during 
the year, is as follows, viz : 


In the Schools of the Publie School Society, ... .43,649 
#6 Ward Schools, Sr ecwae st esee eh eese semeumee 34,882 
In all other Common Schools, including the Asy- 
- lams and House of Refuge, ........se.se008 6,216 
Making an aggregate in Common Schools, inclu- 
ding — &c.. CP ceeesereneeueen were 84,738 
Besides these, it is ascertained from the last 
census,that there are, in private pay aud church 
eee 17,000 
In Incorporated Schools some of which partici- 
pate in the Literary Fund, but not in the 
Common Scheol Fund, there are, ........- 1,250 
The whole number who have been in-8cheol, 
exclusive of 250 in Colleges, .........s-00- 102,988 


By these Returns and Statements, it will be seen that 
the number who have been in the Common Schools some 
portion of the year, is 84,738. Whereas, the whole School 
ee ee 4 and 16, is but 90,503. Bat 90,503, 
ess 84,738, leaves but 5,763, out of the Common Schools, 
by these returns. Bat the other Schools, (the private 
and church Schools,) have 18,577 scholars. So that the 
numbers reported as being, or having been in all the 
Schools, public and private, is 12,814 more than the whole 
number of chilren of the proper School age in the City. 
So that it is plaim, that alarge number of children who are 
roaming about from one School to another, are counted 
and returned from perhaps three or four Schools, as having 
been there some portion of the year. This, however, 
does not affect the correctness of the returns of the aver- 
age daily attendance, upon which the distribution of the 
public money is made. 

It is never expected that the average attendance will 
come up anything near the whole number who attend 
some. In most of the schools, the absent will amount to 
20 per cent. of the number on register; and in many of 
the schools, there is a change of scholars equal to about 
25 per cent. on the whole number, every three months; 
and in some schools, not more than from 30 to 40 per 
cent, remain in*the same school for twelve consecutive 
months. It should be observed, that there is a marked 
difference in the schools, in regard to the regularity, 
and the time of continuance in school, and consequent 
proficiency of the scholars ; and this often a more 
upon the locality of the school, than upon the qualities 
and ability of the teachers. In my judgment, there is 
not, in general, sufficient allowance made for these ex- 
traneous circumstances, in making up the comparative 
estimate of the different Schools. In one School, the 
applications for admissions are so numerous, that some 
must be rejected ; and the teacher feels privileged to fill 
up his School with the best and most promising scholars 
whe offer; while in another, applications are so few, as 
that accepting all that offer, the School is oe | half full. 
The one will, of course, keep none on the roll but 
and regular attendants, while the other, anxious to kee 
up his numbers, and reform the truants, keeps on his 
register a much larger proportion of irregular attendants. 
It is a difficult matter to enforce, or in any way to se 
cure regular and punctual attendance in these last men- 
tioned Schools. The pe! and truant scholars hang so 
loosely on the skirts of the School, that it is almost @ 
matter of indifference with both them and their parenta, 
if they have parents, whether they are discharged from 
the School or not, inasmuch as a discharge, or'even am 
expulsion from the School, is only a passport to edmis- 
sion in another rival School. Some system of transfer 
from one School to another, is necessary, both for the 
comfort of the teachers and the benefit of the scholars, 
And some limitation of School Districts, so that childrem 





| sball not be allowed to go from one side of the city & 
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another, to attend a crowded School, passing half a 
dozen Schools just as good as the one they have chosen 
to “.ttend. 

During the past year, and since the last report of my 
predecessor Ay saiae, there has been erected a large and 
commodious house in the Eleventh Ward, and a large 
School collected in it. It is known as Ward School, No. 
21. No. 22, was formerly the Yorkville Public School. 
It is now under the Trustees of the Twelfth Ward, and 
promises to do better than formly. I think it is destined 
to prosper. There has also been erected in the Eighth 
Ward, a large and commodious School House, known 
as Ward School, No. 23, which has just opened with a 
thousand scholars.. The appointments in ‘tis new 
School are of such a character as will, in my judgment, 
secure success. 


LONG SESSIONS. 


My attention has of late been called to the considera- 
tion of the evil effects of long sessions upon the health 
-of children. Most of the Sibeale are taught from 9 a. 
mu. to 3 p.M., with a recess of only a few minutes at 12 
u. This arrangement has some advantages, which are 
urged in its favor. The aggregate daily attendance is 
generally larger, aud it atlords more leisure to the 
teachers and scholars in the afternoon, after the toils of 
the day are over. On the other hand, it is urged, that 
six hours of continuous application, is a most unreasona- 
ble length of time to keep young children, in large 
numbers, within the walls of the same house. If the 
mind is not tasked and exercised to the point of exhaus- 
tion, the playing lungs have inhaled the oft used and 
impure atmosphere of the room so long, that their elas- 
ticity is impaired, and the high health and ruddy cheek 
give place to feebleness and palor. A long continued 
exercise of the braid is unfavorable to healthful and 
symmetrical development of the physical and menta! 
saeagpee Young children require frequent alternation 

rem activity to repose, and it is quite as important 
that the bodily heaith be protected, as that the mind 
should be instructed. Early physical training is more 
important to the future condition of the man, than early 
storing the mind. Children are often sent to school at 
too early an age. That school is not the best, that 
teaches the most hours or the most studies, aud longest 
sessions. Nor is the primary schvol child likely to 
make the most accomplished adult, because he or she 
has gone over the greatest round of studies, at a very 
early period of life. A writer in the Boston Medica! 
and Surgical Journal, says, in speaking on this subject, 
that “addition is not always improvement; and that 
gain in this respect is melancholy loss.” “ All young 
animals require alternate sleep and muscular activity. 
Without both in proper proportions, they become lan- 
guid and feeble, and lose all boldness, energy and de- 
cision.” But for the fact, that many of the School 
houses are tolerably ventilated, and that the teachers 
generally understand the evil effects of keeping large 
numbers long grouped together, in contracted and over- 
heated rooms, confinement of young children, for six 
saccessive hours, would be acrying evil. The attention 
to order, and to the regulations of the School, keep up 
a continuous effort of the mental persons, without allow- 
ing corresponding play of the physical system, which 
induce a train of morbid symptoms, which are unfavor- 
able to the growth, health, future comfort, and longevity 
of the child. Short sessions are undoubtedly best for 
young children. Where the School is taught from 9 a. 
wu. to 3 Pp. m., children should always be allowed two or 
three recesses of fifieen or twenty minutes each, in 


‘which they ought to be allowed to use both ther limbs 


and their lungs freely. 


Scnoot Linrartes.—The Public Schools, the Corpo- 
rate Schools, and the Asylums, have Libraries, generally 
consisting of from 200 to 500 volumes of well selected 
books. Youth connected with these Schools, who are 
fond of reading, may improve themselves in a knowledge 
of history, science, morals, biography, the arts, &c._ 


ArparaTus.—The means of illustrating in mechanics, 


the Public 





in astronomy, and in chemistry, are more in request, 
and more used in the Schools than formerly. 

Eveyine Scnoots.—There are now in operation in 
the city, under the supervision of the Board of Educa- 
tion, fifteen Evening Schools, which average about two 
hundred each. Eleven of them are for boys who have 
left or are unable to attend the day Schools; a large pro- 
portion of them apprentices. Four of them are for girls 
and young women, who have not had the privilege of 
being well instructed in childhood. These Rchools are 
managed with great discretion, and cannot fail of doing 
incalculable good to many a worthy young person. 

There are three Normal Schools in this Git y—one for 
males and one for females, and one for colored teachers, 
consisting in the aggregate of about 200 pupils, which 
are under the charge of the Public School Society. 
These Schools have been in existence about thirteen 
years. They are taught on Saturdays only through the 
summer; and in the winter, the male pupils are taught 
five evenings in the week. These Schools have brought 
forward many competent teachers. And they have this 
advantage to young men and women of the City, that 
they are taught by well educated and experienced 
teachers; and they, the pupils, support themselves by 
teaching in the various Schools inghe City, while they 
are perfecting in these Normal Schools their own educa- 
tion as teachers. 

The existence of these Schools accounts in part for the 
fact, that but few enterprising young persons of the City 
apply for appointments to the State Normal School at 
Albany. 


Two of my predecessors in ofiice have recommended, 
on observiug the necessity of having the Common 
Schools of the city under one management, * that the 
enactinent of such laws be procured, as shali place al! 
aud Ward Schools under the immediate 
charge of the Public School Society, subject to th 
Board of Education, through the hands of which alone 
its funds should be received.” = * 

This reiterated recommendation, first made in 1844 
and again in 1845, has not been heeded, and probably 
it never will be. I wonld venture, therefore, the sug- 
gestion, that by a spirit of ¢ part oi 
both the elected Ward Odicers and the Trustees of the 
Public School Society, the School laws might be so 
modified and altered, as to merge the two in oue system, 
under the charge of the officers elected by the people. 
In this way the errors, which the electors will some- 
times commit, will soon again be subject to their revi- 
sion and correction; whereas the people are becoming 
jealous and distrustful of the management of corpors- 
tions, over which they have no revisionary control. 
But, is it urged in favor of the continuance of the inde- 
pendent exercise of the rights granted to the Society by 
charter, that it is vohunable in years, and venerated for 
unwearied service and a gencrally economical dispensa- 
tion of the public money? Is it feared, that the experi- 
enee of wise and good men will be lost to the community ; 
and that men of less skill, and less disinterestedness, 
will be brought into charge of the great trusts of pubtic 
instruction? This, in some instances, might be the 
case. But men who are nominated by the people to offi 
ces without emolument, in the administration of the 
duties of which office, the people are themselves directly 
interested, will carry with them the evidence that the 
majority of the electors think them worthy of confidence: 
whereas, members of a corporation, who nominate 
themselves, and are not subjected to the ordeal of a 
popular vote, do not present the same evidence, however 
worthy they may be, of the confidence of the people. 
Besides, men who have been the founders of a system 
of Free School Instruction for the City of New-York, 
whieh has carried light into the darkest places for a 
succession of more than thirty years, sel, an illumin- 
ated generation has sprung up to be co-workers with 
them, or to take their places, fore nothing to fear from 
any. If the ‘people will take hold iu earnest of this 
great subject, the wisdom and experience of those 
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who have accomplished a great mission will be needed 
for guidance pom 9 for co-operation; and apparent rival- 
ries and opposition will cease. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
JOSEPH McKEEN, 
County Superintendent of Common Schools. 
November, 1848. 





REPORT 
Of Chester Howe, Indian Agent of ihe Allegany and Catta- 


raugus Reservations. 
Gowanda, Dec. 20th, 1848. 


To Hon. CuristoPpHER Morean, 
Sup’t. Common Schools. 


S81r—Pursuant to your request of the 20th ult., I have 
ascertained that the whole number of Indian children 
on the Cattaraugus reservation, between the ages of five 
and sixteen years, is three-hundred and twenty-two, 
(322) and the whole number who have attended school 
(ae preceding year, is two-hundred and twenty-nine. 

9. 
That the whole number of Indian children on the 
Allegany reservation, between the ages of five and six- 
teen years, is one-hundred and eighty, (180) and that 
the number who have attended school during the prece- 
ding year, is one-hundred and ten (110), the numbers 
are as nearly correct as can be ascertained; there is 
some difficulty in ascertaining accurately the ages of 
Indian children. 

I further report that with the appropriation, made in 
1847, I have erected a school-house on the Cattaraugus 
reservation, which cost six hundred dollars, the Indians 
having advanced three hundred dollars for that purpose 
in addition to the appropriation made by the state. And 
that I have erected a school-house on the Allegany re- 
servation, which cost three lindred dollars, the amount 
appropriated by the state for that purpose. 

That with the appropriation made in 18148, I have 
employed C. T. Carrier, av accomplished teacher, on 
the Cattaraugus reservation since the first of May; at a 
salary of three huudred dollars per annum. I had pre- 
viously employed Marius B. Pierce, an Indian, who 
taught about two months, and for which I paid him 
thirty-five dollars That I have employed B. F. Hall, 
an accomplished teacher, on the Allegany reservation 
since the first of June, at the salary of two hundred and 
fifty dollars per annum. I have paid for books, maps 
and stationery for the schools, forty-four dollars. 

The Indians appear to feel grateful for the instruction 
which the state is bestowing, and take an increasing 
interest in the schools. 

Very respectfully, CHESTER HOWE. 


REPORT 


Of W. A. Wheeler, Agent of the St. Regis Indians, of 
condition of the school. . 

Yo the Hon. CuristopHeR Moraay, 
State Superintendent of Common Schools. 


S:r—In compliance with the act, to provide for the ed- 
ucation of the children of the Onondaga Indians, in the 
county of Onondaga, and the children of other Indians 
residing in this state, passed April 30, 1846, the under- 
signed, agent for the state for paying the annuity to the 
St. Regis Indians, 


ResPectFuLLty Reports: 


That he received his appointment as such agent, on 
the 28ih day of March, 1848. That at the time of his 
said appointment, he found Francis Corr, in employ as 
a teacher of the Indian school at St. Regis, having been 
hired at twenty-six dollars a month by the former agent; 
said Corr was continued as such teacher until the first 
day of June last, when a change becoming necessary, 
Mr. A. C. Waterman was employed by the undersigned 
at the same rate per month. 

The said school has been taught for nine months since 





ance of fifty Indian children. The sum of three hund- 
red dollars has been drawn by the undersigned for the 
support of said school, of which sum, one hundred and 
fifty-six dollars has been paid to the said Francis Corr, 
in payment of his wages from 1st December 1847, to lst 
June 1848; seventy-four dollars and seventy-nine cents, 
to the said Waterman, towards his wages, and three 
dollars and twenty-six cents for incidental expenses 
attending such school, for which proper vouchers are 
herewith presented. 

Also ten dollars has been expended in hiring a teacher 
and visiting the school to examine and report its condi- 
tion, leaving fifty-five dollars and ninety-five cents, un- 
expended in the send of the undersigned. 

By far the largest proportion of the St. Regis Indians 
are Catholics, and a number of them having recently 
become protestants, a religious warfare arose between 
them, which for a time threatened the destruction of 
the school. The correspondence of the undersigned on 
the subject of this difficulty, with the chiefs of the tribe, 
is on the files of the department. The undersigned, is 
happy in stating that this difficuly is almost wholly re- 
moved, and that the present teacher is eminently quali- 
fied to harmonize the Indians, and advance the interests 
of the school. The good ettects of the school, are al- 
ready visible at St. Regis, demonstrating the wisdom of 
the policy of the state in its creation. The appropria- 
tion of $300 a year expires with the present year, lea- 
ving only $200 a year for the future support of the school. 
In the opinion of the undersigned, the additional appro- 
priation of $100 should be continued, and will be amply 
warranted by the present ilattering prospects of the 
school. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

W. A. WHEELER, 


Malone, Ovtoder 23, 13148. fyent. 
REPORT 

Cf Wa. B. Kirk, Indian Agent of the Onondaga R 
servation. 
To Hon. CurisropHer Monaas, 


Sec. of State and Sap’t Coinmon 

Sm—The undersigned, agent for tre Oaonde 
ans, in compliance with the act to provide for the edu- 
cation of the Onondaga Iadians in the county of Ouon- 
daga, &c., passed April 30, 1346, 

ESPECTFULLY Reports: 

That the school has been taught, by a male teacher 
during the year, and for the last six months with the 
partial assistance of afemale. The teacher employed 
when the present agent entered upon the duties of his 
office, continued until the middle of April, and received 
one hundred dollars for his services for the five months 
previous to that time, out of the appropriation for the 
support of the teacher in said school. On the Ist of 
May, Mr. Rosman Ingalls was employed, and has taught 
for the last 6 months, having been assisted a portion of 
each day by his wife, with marked success. In pay- 
ment for his services to the 1st of November, one hund- 
red and twenty-five dollars have been received and ap- 
plied, making an aggregate of two hundred and twenty- 
five dollars received by the undersigned and applied 
pursuant to the provisions of law, to the payment of 
teachers’ wages. 

The average daily attendance has improved full twenty- 
five per cent during the past year. The whole number 
of different scholars, who have attended, is sixty-one, 
about forty of whom have been quite regular. Of this 
number twenty-five have been absent but a few days 
during the year. 

The animosity of the Pagan party is gradually giving 
place to an interest in the school. Last year the attend- 
ance was mainly from those families belonging to the 
Christian party, there being but four or five families 
willing to allow their children to avail themselves of 
the privileges of thé school. Dnring the last year this 


sectarian feeling has ina great degree subsided so far 





. the first day of December-last, with an ayerage attend- 


as it atfected the school, and the two parties have enjoyed 
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the benefits of the school in an approximate proportion 
to their numbers. Of the Pagan party eleven tamilies 
have sent their children to the school with considerable 
regularity, while there were but fifteen families in the 
Christian party who regularly sought the advantages of 
education. This unity of feeling in regard to the school 
has been produced in a great degree by the judicious 
measures of the teacher, who is unwearied in his efforts 
to secure the attendance of the children and awaken the 
interest of their parents. 

The proficiency of the children is various, and in a 
great degree facilitated or impeded by the influences 
with which they are surrounded at home. One class of 
twelve read with facility in the advanced reading books, 
and understand with great readiness what they read; 
another class of six are making good progress in reading, 
while another of fourteen are mastering their monosyl- 
lables with more than ordinary rapidity. 

In arithmetic the teacher finds it more difficult to 
awaken interest. There seems to be a want of mathe- 
matical capacity in many, arising undoubtedly from in- 
attention and inability to concentrate their thoughts 
upon the subject. Their limited acquaintance with the 
English language also embarrasses them in their efforts 
to acquire a knowledge of arithmetic, to which the ap- 
parent deficiency may in part be attributed. There are 
a few instances in which those best acquainted with the 
English language have made considerable attainment in 
arithmetic and are beginning to evince fondness for the 
study. . 

Geography was introduced in June, and with the most 
gratifying results. The natives, both parents and child- 
ren, are deeply interested in the subject and trace the 
course of rivers, the boundaries of states and counties 
with much satisfaction. They are delighted with maps, 
and many of them can trace upon them the ancient In- 
dian trails with great accuracy. In addition to the 
knowledge obtained by attention to geography, they 
have found it a means of improving their use of the En- 
glish language. Asa means of awaking a taste for learn- 
ing, it has been of incalculable advantage to the school. 

They manifest great aptitude aud fondness for writing 
and drawing, closely imitating the copy, or represent- 


- ing their own conceptions with great readiness and skill. 


In this exercise they generally excel. 

Vocal music has been taught during the past six 
months with the most salutary effect upon the school 
and with success. Many of the children have remarka- 
bly fine voices, and learn to sing with ease. It is doubt- 
ful whether there are many common schools in the state 
where so good singing can be heard as at the Onondaga 
Indian school, and where music seems to exert a better 
influence upon the mind and character of pupils. 

Without dwelling further upon details, the undersigned 
deems it his duty to state that the school has accomplished 
during the past year all that its most sanguine friends 
have hoped for it. Its influence is observed in the im- 
proved habits of life and condition of those families 
whose Chilren have been instructed in it. Were there 
more ample provisions for text books, maps and other 
school appliances a more rapid progress in the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge would be made; but the means pro- 
vided are used to the best advantage, and the bounty of 
the state is working out a rich return in the civilization 
and usefulness of a class of “native citizens” who have 
been the victims of education rather than its subject. 

During the past summer a neat and h mely fin- 
ished church edifice, yng of seating five hundred 
persons, has been erec on the reservation near the 
school house. About one half of the cost was contribu- 
ted, mostly in timber and labor, by the Indians them- 
selves. This indication of social and religious advance- 
ment is one of the legitimate fruits of the effort to edu- 
cate the Onondagas, and the improved appearance of 


their lands and dwellings afford the most gratifying evi- 
dence that they may yet occupy as high ac in civi- 
lized life as they were once dis ished in the councils 


of the Iroquois. All of which is respectfully submitted. 
WM. B. co 


Syracuse, Novy. 15, 1848. 





COMMUNICATION 
From 8. Town, Esq., on the subject of Teachers’ Institutes. 


Hon. CuristorHer MorGan, Secretary of State, 
and Superintendent of Common Schools. 

Dear Sir—In compliance with your request, I submit 
for consideration, a brief outline of the résults of my 
experience, as connected with “ Teachers’ Institutes,” 
together with what is believed to be the most successful 
method of conducting them, and imparting instruction. 

An Institute, in the sense now used, is a voluntary 
association of Common School teachers, assembled for 
mutual improvement in a knowledge of the sciences and 
the art of teaching them with greater ability. 

These two attainments on the part of the teachers, 
are inseparably connected with the ce. sage 4 of our 

rimary schools. But as the main benefits derivable 
rom such associations, depend on a judicious manage- 
ment in conducting the several exercises, it may be some- 
what important to present a general view of that course 
of instruction which has been suggested by experience, 
and hitherto attended with results of reasonable satis- 
faction. 

Perhaps, however, it will not be inappropriate before 
entering on the main points designed for this communi- 
cation, to give a few statistical facts, as to the multipli- 
cation of these conventions, and the influence they must 
necessarily exert on the educational interests of the 
State, if duly improved. 

The first Teachers’ Institute held in the State of New- 
York, aud probably the first in the world, according to 
the present mode of organizing them and conducting their 
exercises in detail, was in Tompkins county, in April, 
1843. The number of teachers in attendance at that 
time, was one hundred. The continuance of the session 
was two weeks. Acatalogue of names with resolutions 
passed by the Institute and citizens, was published and 
sent to every county superintendent in the state. This 
probably gave rise to the rapid multiplication of similar 
efforts in other counties. 

The whole number of Institutes organized in this 
state, up to the close of 1847, was sixty-nine. They 
have also been established in about half the states in the 
Union, and are well sustained. 

The whole number of Institutes in which I have been 
personally engaged as a teacher, is thirty-three. Each 
of these, with few exceptions, was continued two weeks. 
The number of States, aside from New-York in which I 
have been called to organize them for the first time, is five. 
The whole number of teachers brought under my in- 
struction at these several Institutes, does not vary much 
from five thousand. The whole number taught in all the 
Institutes held in the state up to the present time, will 
exceed ten thousand. It is probable, however, that 
something more than one-third of the above number has 
been counted twice at least, in their attendance at differ- 
ent times. 

It is clearly ascertained that the primary schools in 
those counties where teachers have attended these con- 
ventions, are decidedly in advance of those where such 
opportunities have been neglected. But we now proceed 
to a more detailed account of the Institute itself, with 
the mode of organizing and conducting the same. 


PRELIMINARIES. 


The laws of our state have made provision for calling 
out the teachers of a county ; but were there no laws on 
the subject, no county or town superintendents as in 
some of the other states, the teachers themselves, by a 
committee of their own appointment, can raise an Insti- 
tute wherever they choose, independently of legal en 
actments or official functionaries. In all cases, however 
suitable preparations should always be made beforehand, 
for the accommodation of those who may attend; at the 
same time, providing such apparatus as may be needed 
on the occasion. en convened, the organization 
under a board of instructors, should be a practical ex- 
emplification of a well regulated model school, and the 
members of the Lustitute for the time being, are in hon- 
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vr bound, cheerfully and promptly to comply with all 
good and wholesome regulations. ; pei 
* To carry out the forms of a systematic organization, 
[ would recommend the early appointment of a secretary 
and assistant, to enroll che names of members and keep 
a general outline of < prog of the exercises and busi- 
ness transactions; and also, the raising of the following 
committees : 

jst. A committee to see that the room or place of 
meeting, is kept in order and furnished with fuel, lights, 
XC. 

zd. A committee on music, that the board of instruc- 
tion may know on whom to call, and suffer no loss of 
time by delays. 

3d. A committee to draft and present resolutions for 
action at the close of the Institute. 

4th. A committee to attend to the financial concerns, 
that is, to receive and pay out monies for such contin- 
gent expenses as are taxable in common on those in at- 
tendance. 

5th. A committee of publication, in case a catalogue 
of names with the resolutions are ordered to be printed. 

These several committees can attend to the duties 
assigned them without the loss of one scientific exercise 
of the Institute, and when promptly and faithfully dis- 
charged the session winds up in good order, with all its 
business concerns duly closed. 


DUTIES OF THE BOARD OF INSTRUCTION. 


The first duty of the Board of instruction after the 
organization is completed, is to establish a systematic 
course of exercises to be carried out in the daily reviews. 
Those branches which are of indispensable importance 
to be thoroughly understood by the common school 
teacher, and to which the attention of the Institute 
should first be directed, are the elements of the language. 
orthography, reading, arithmetic, English grammar and 
geography. These being the main branches inacommon 
school education, should under no circumstances be 
slightly passed over in the drills of an Institute. 


[LLUSTRATION OF THE COURSE OF EXERCISES. 


For the sake of illustrating the routine of such a 
course of exercises in an Institute, as I would recom- 
mend, let us suppose the organization takes place on 
Monday, and the exercises commence on age morn- 
ing, to be closed on Friday evening of the following 
week. This will give you ten working days. I would 
now suggest, that the number of exercises assigned to 
each of the above named branches, should in the main, 
be somewhat like the following synopsis : = 

On the elements of language and correct articulation, 
siz exercises during the session. 

On orthography and modes of teaching the same, 
three. 

On mation and rules for the same, five. 

On mental arithmetic, seven, or more. 

On written arithmetic, seventeen at least; viz: one on 
what precedes the simple rules, one on the simple rules 
with illustrations of the fundamental principles of the 
science. One on denominate numbers in general. One 
on decimal, and three on vulgar fractions. Z'wo on pro- 
portions, and ¢wo on interest and discount. One on in- 
volution of all powers, and one on the square root and its 
applications. One or two, as may be necessary, on the 
cube root, one miscellaneous exercise in which the 
members can propose for solution any difficulties of 
actual occurrence in their own experience, and one on 
modes of teaching 

In English ar one, in definitions and explana- 
tions of principles three, in analysing sentences five, in 
critical parsing, and one on methods of teaching. 

In geography two thorough exercises on the use of 
the globe, one in geographical definitions, siz on outline 
maps, one general and miscellaneous, and one on modes 
of teaching geography. In all cases, commence with 
the elements of each branch and pursue a systematic 
course. 

_At first view, it might seem impossible to do anything 
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the fact is far otherwise; for ai/ has been accomplished 
many times, and, (when the session has not been less 
than ten working days,) by a due observance of punc- 
tuality, and also economy in time, even more has fre- 
quently been done. 

If the board of Instruction are working men them- 
selves, an Institute will be found no place for idleness 
It is understood, as a matter of course, that the greatest 
improvement, is here expected to be made, according to 
the time allowed. To preserve uniformity in the distri- 
bution of time, no one exercise should, ordinarily exceed 
thirty-five minutes. Four of these can be taken up during 
each half day, and leave time for two recesses of ten 
minutes each, with sufficient opportunity for miscella- 
neous remarks by the instructors. By a strict adherence 
to this arangement, the whole course proposed, “a | 
during eight days, be completed in a pretty thoroug 
manner, leaving two days, or their equivalent, for the 
transaction of all business matters, and ample time for 
such remarks and suggestions on the teachers profession 
and duties, as the instructors may think beneficial. 

In carrying out the daily reviews, it is desirable to 
avoid as tar as possible, taking up any two exercises in 
succession on the same topic; for example, during the 
first half day, take the Ist. exercise on the elements, 
the Ist. on orthography, the 1st on arithmetic, and per- 
haps the Ist. on English grammar; or select from other 
branches at pleasure, and thus proceed in a similar 
change of topics under review from day to day. 

In relation to the above course, I have only to say, it 
is the result of actual experience and not of theory; and 
in every instance where it has been adopted, I have 
been gratified to witness the following result: 

Ist. The satisfaction manifested by the members, as 
to the mode in which the institute has been conducted, 
exhibiting a fair model specimen of order, of close ap- 
plication and systematic instruction. 

2d. That a routine of topics always gave more life 
and animation to the exercises, not only creating, but 
fnlly sustaining a good degree of interest up to the very 
close of the session. 

3d. That more was accomplished, and greater im- 
provements were actually made in each branch to which 
their attention was called, and 

4th. That the members of the institute separated, 
well satisfied with the advantages they had enjoyed, 
and at the same time, manifesting a desire that another 
opportunity for similar instruction might again be offered. 


OF THE EVENING SESSIONS. 


These I consider an important and profitable append- 
age to the institute. If the term for continuing the 
sessions is ten days, five public lectures are all that 
should be admitted, let these be strictly confined to edu- 
cational topics. The remaining evenings can be devoted 
to nothing more beneficial than the discussion of ques- 
tions relating to school discipline, and listening to the 
detailed éxperiencc of the older and more successful 
laborers in the profession. Each hour thus spent, may 
be worth years of personal experience to the young 
teacher, and contribute greatly to his success in impar- 
ting knowledge to his own pupils. 


THE BOARD OF INSTRUCTION. 


On this point I must be allowed to speak plainly and 
frankly, for it is the available advantages sought from 
the institute itself I am advocating; and I do not hesi- 
tate to say, when teachers of a county are assembled 
under favorable circumstances for holding an institute, 
any failure in securing the benefits contemplated by 
such an organization, is mainly if not wholly chargeable 
on the board of instruction. The choice of men in all 
respects duly qualified in tact, talent and learning, is 
the most difficult, as well as the most important prepara- - 
tory measure in the arrangements. There is no want of © 
men abundantly competent in a literary point of view; 
but in conducting an institute successfully, this is by no 
means sufficient. Experience has in ali cases most 


clearly shown, that the main benefits derivable from. 
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skill and ability of those who manage and direct the 
exercises. The reasons are perfectly obvious. For, as 
“teachers Institutes” are voluntary associations where 
each individual feels at liberty to remain or withdraw 
at pleasure, there can be little hope in holding them in 
attendance, during any considerable portion of the ses- 
sion, unless a g degree of interest is created in con- 
ducting the several exercises, and the members become 
satisfied that personal advantages will be gained by 
their continuance. 

There are always many talented, shrewd and discern- 
ing teachers found in every institute, not only expe- 
rienced but well informed. Such are by no means slow 
in discerning the capabilities of the board of instruction, 
and in judging whether they themselves will or will not 
be benefited by attendance. 

No man is aware of the tax laid on his intellectual 
resources, nor the constant draft on his skill and talent 
for conducting a “ teachers’ institute” to the satisfaction 
and profit of the members, till he has made the experi- 
ment. Hence, in addition to adequate literary attain- 
ments, the following qualifications must also be sought. 

Ist. The ability to gain the confidence and command 
the respect of the institute. 

2d. The faculty of awakening such an interest as will 
secure strict attention to the exercises, not only sustain- 
ing, but giving it more and more intensity from day to 
day up to the very closing hour of the session. 

3d. The instructors should have a ready tact in giving 
a favorable turn to every incidental occurrence that may 
happen, in order to promote and preserve the best state 
of feeling among the members themselves. 

4th. They must always be ready to avail themselves 
of circumstances, judiciously to interpose the daily ex- 
ercises with brief remarks pertinent to the occasion, 
and interesting and profitable to the institute. 

5th. They must closely watch the state of interest 
manifested in every exercise, and if indications of dull- 
ness or decline are discoverable, give a recess, or change 
the topic at once. 

Such qnalifications in a board of instructions may be 
considered the main, if not the only guaranty of a pleasant 
and profitable session. 

CLOSING AN INSTITUTE. 

I would advise the closing exercise always to be held 
in the evening. There is something in the ¢ime which 
gives more durability to the impressions, and the eve- 
ning usually calls out a larger audiance. If the board 
of instruction, can make arrangements satisfactory to 
the members of the institute, and have the tollowing 
exercises at the closing session, the members will sepa- 
rate with the best state of feelings, and the audience 
be more favorably impressed with the utility of such 
conventions. 

Ist. Declamation by two of the young men. 

2d. The reading of a paper got up ie the institute, 
camtaining anonymous communications, correspondence, 
news of the day, &. &c. prepared by the members, 
amd placed in the hands of a committee of editors to 
aseort aud arrange, with the privilege of rejecting such 
pieces as they consider unsuitable or inappropriate. 

3d. A valedictory address from one of the members 
Qhosen by the institute. 

4th. Remarks from any of the citizens who choose. 

dth. Closing remarks trom the board of instructors. 

; a * * * * * 


Rincerely and respectfully yours, &c. 


S. TOWN. 
December 15th, 1849. 
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t& Subscriptions closing with the present volume, 
should be renewed without delay. 





[> Town Superintendents, who have not reported 
the address for the several districts under their charge, 
will confer a fayor by doing so as soon as possible, 
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i We yield this number of the Journal almost ex. 
clusively to the report of the Executive of the State Noy. 
mal School, the accompanying documents of the State 
Superintendent’s Report, and the Index to the volume 
Several articles are consequently crowded out, for whici, 
we will find room in the next number. ; 





OFFICIAL. 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 2 
DEPARTMENT OF Common Scuoots. § 
Albany, Feb. 13, 1849. 

The Superintendent of Common Schools, in the mon 
ot atin 1847, added $10,000 to the apportionme; 
of school moneys to be distributed among the severa! 
counties of this State. The new apportionment being 
made too late to enable the Boards of Supervisors \ 
raise an equal sum at their sessions in 1847, the def: 
ciency fur that year was directed to be added to the 
amount raised in 1848. In the following table the names 
of the counties which have failed to raise the requisite 
sum, are given; the first column of figures shows the 
amount of public money appropriated to cach county in 
1847 ; the second column shows the amount apportioned 
in 1846; the third column shows the deficiency which 
should have been added to the apportionment for 1847’ 
The counties of Delaware, Genesee, Niagara, Putnar 
and Stuben, have raised a sum equal to the apportionme: 
of 1846, and the deficiency for said counties is given } 
the fourth column of figures. 

The Superintendent of Common Schov!s and the Com». 
troller, pursuant to Nos. 23 & 24, School Laws of 1842, 
having duly considered the case of the said counties, 
have determined that all the said delinquent counties 
shall this year receive the sums respectively apportion 
ed to thein. ; 

But the Boards of Supervisors of the counties of Dela- 
ware, Genesee, Niagara, Putnam and Sieuben, are hereby 
required at the next annual meeting of said Board to rais 
in addition to the apportionment of 1847, the sum set 
opposite to the said counties in the fourth column of fig- 
ures, and the other counties are required to raise, in ad- 
dition to said apportionment, the sums set opposite to 
them respectivély, in the third column of figures. 

And if said counties, or either of them, tail to raise 
the said deficiencies, the amount thereof shall be deduct- 
ed from the public money of the counties so failing, and 
the apportionment for next year diminished by a sus 
equal to the amount of the deficiency. 











Counties Apportion’t| Apportion’t| Defi- Defi 
TY 1847. PPT st6. cieny. cienc) 
ee $2,824 07 | $2,724 15 $99 92 
eS ae 5,434 43 5,241 94 192 49 
Columbia, .......- 4,593 27 4,430 76 162 51 
cone -| ee | ee | BS 
OS: A «: 43 286 40 
alent: 8,604 7 wo | su73 |* 
Franklin, -...,---.] 2,045 39 1,973 02 72 37 
Genesee, ......... 3,156 40 3,044 45 lll 9% 223 90 
Hamilton, ........ 205 94 198 58 7 36 
Jefferson, - 7,112 59 6,860 97 251 62 
Monroe, . 7,758 21 7,483 46 274 75 
Niagara, - 3.780 68 | 3.64691 | 13377 | 2675 
Orange, . 5,715 00 5.513 10 202 90 
SE: ot cuanesiod 2,823 12 2,728 06 109 06 
CEES cancccacee 5,300 71 5.113 68 187 03 
Otsego, ..---..---- 5.527 OL 5,331 21 195 S90 
a 1,450 77 1.399 44 51 33 102 66 
Schenectady, ..... 1,819 76 1,755 36 64 40 
St. Lawrence, ..... 6.823 16 6,581 7 241 40 
Steuben, -......--.| 5,655 04 5,455 03 199 91 399 8&2 
Warren, ws -5-<00 1,631 33 1,573 83 57 45 




















CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Supt. Common Schools. 
MILLARD FILLMORE, Compireiler. 
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